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Biographical Sketch 


Charles J. Bloch, Macon, Georgia, attorney, was born 
in Louisiana in 1893. Subsequently, his family moved 
to Macon where he has lived since April 9, 1901. He 
attended public schools in Macon, Georgia, Louisiana 
State University, the University of Georgia and Mercer 
University. He entered the practice oi law in 1914 
and has practiced law in Macon since that time, 


During the MacArthur hearings, he was personal 
advisor to Senator Russell, and in 1957 appeared be- 
fore both the House and Senate Judiciary Committees 
in opposition to the so-called Civil Rights Bill, His 
presentation prompted the Chairman, Representative 
Celler, to suspend the rules against applause. 


Mr. Bloch is Vice-President of the States’ Rights 
Council of Georgia. 


From January, 1950 until July 1957, he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the University System 
of Georgia. For the last months of his service on that 
Board, he was chairman of its Education Committee. 
He was president of the Georgia Bar Association, 1944- 
45, after having been a member of its Board of Gov- 
ernors and an officer of the Georgia Bar Association 
since 1938. He was Chairman of the Judicial Council 
of the State of Georgia from its creation in 1946 until 
1957. He is Chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia and has been so since its 
creation in 1946, He is a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association on the Fed- 
eral Judiciary, representing the lawyers of the Fifth 
Circuit thereon. He is a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Trial Lawyers. He is editor of the Georgia 
Bar Journal, and a member of the Advisory Board of 
the American Bar Journal. He is author of the book, 
“States’ Rights, The Law of the Land” He was a 
delegate from Georgia to the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1932, 1944, 1948 and 1952. 
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He is a fellow of the American Bar Foundation. 


An Address By Hon. Charles J. Bloch 
March 2, 1959 


I was admitted to practice in Georgia in 1914. When- 
ever I think of that I think of my younger grand- 
son who lives up in Nashville, Tennessee, We were 
visiting up there not long ago and he thought it was 
his sweet duty to entertain his grandfather, and se he 
said, “Papa, were you born in the last century? I 
anid, “Well, come to think of it I was.” “Well, how 
many years did you live in the last century?” { said 
seven. He said, “Well, did you know Noah?” “No, he 
was a little ahead of me, but not very much.” 


The so-called segregation decisions were handed down 
by the Supreme Court on May 17, 1954. Almost 5 
years have elapsed. Georgia’s public schoola remain 
segregated. There are those of us who have deter- 
mined that they shall remain segregated. There are 
others who seem equally determined, and perhaps more 
vociferously determined, that they shall become in- 
tegrated. And there are those who profess to be con- 
cerned only with the question of whether Georgia's 
children shall continue their education. 


Perhaps their concern really is that Georgia has not 
surrendered its rights as a sovereign state. So they, 
some 3 months ago, began a campaign of harrassment. 
A campaign having as its object the causing of anxiety 
to the parents of Georgia. 


“How are your children to be educated?” they write 
continually. Bear in mind they are writing not only 
for Atlanta readers, not only for Georgia readers, but 
they are writing fer readers in Ohio and in Miami, 
Florida. Naturally, you are concerned with the question 
of the education of your children. But, I say to you, 
bear in mind these facts. 


The question of the education of your children in 
the schools of Georgia has not yet been decided any 
court. What the Supreme Court of the United tes 
said on May 17, 1954 did not decide it. What the Su- 
preme Court said in 1955 did not decide it. What the 
Supreme Court said in the Little Rock case last den = 
tember did not decide it. What the Virginia 
recently said did not decide it. 


We hear so much of this phrase—“the law of the 
land’—that we are violating the “law of 
Now my friends, I ask you this question, if 
of the United | 
the land was | 


1 viol iting the “law c 


stion can be decided by the 
So far as the guestion can X courts, 
it will be decided when, and only when, Georgia’? 
laws are construed by a court having jurisdiction of 
the parties and the subject matter. 


r my alma mater, the University of Geor ià 
S Latin motto, which freely translate d is 
“Not only to teach but to find out the reasons for 
things”. All my life I have been taught and have tried 
to teach “find out the facts”, so I say to you in con- 
sidering the problem, “find out the facts”. Do not HA 


on facts that are handed out to you in some brain- 
washing way. 
I refer particularly to a leaflet that was sent to me 


t long ago headed, “Do you know the law about 
WA a does the, Supreme Court Say, what does 
the Georgia Constitution say, what do Georgia laws 
provide, what do federal court rulings following the 
May 1954 decision say?” 


It seems as if it was gotten out by an organization 
known as the League of Women Voters. Now, if there 
are any ladies in the audience who are members of 
the League of Women Voters, I would suggest to you 
that the next time you go to a meeting of the League 
of Women Voters you suggest to them that they find 
out the facts because somebody is feeding them law 
that isn’t correct. 


I won’t spend much time on this pamphlet, but I 
would, seriously, like for some lady in the audience 
who may be a member of that organization to call the 
organization’s attention to the case of Borders vs. 
Rippey, cited in that leaflet, which they say was de- 
cided on July 23, 1957, and they say was decided by 
the Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit at that time; 
suggest to them that they look at the latest decision 
of the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in that case, 
decided on a reappearance of that same case, which 
came from Dallas, Texas, on December 27, 1957. 


And the next time they get out a leaflet, put in that 
leaflet what the Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit, 
sitting down at New Orleans, said then. 


Now, there are other more or less minor errors in 
that pamphlet. For instance, whoever prepared it for 
the good ladies who put it out made a mistake when 
they quoted from the case of Kelly vs. the Board of 
Education of the City of Nashville, because I happen 
to be right familiar with what happens up in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


If the League is interested and will drop me a line, 
I will call attention more in detail to just exactly what 
error they have fallen into about that case. 


In ascertaining the facts, don’t rely on the opinions 
and imaginings of any columnist, even though the 
column might be on the left hand side of a front page. 


If you will but learn the facts you will find out that 
the problem, too, is not a spiritual or a moral one. 


I had sent to me a resolution prepared by—or for— 
a ministerial organization recently, in which there 15 
a sentence which I quote. “The closing of the public 
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schools is an extremity that must be avoided at any 
cost.” That is the guotation from that document. 


When I read that my mind went back some 17 years 
to the time when the Germans were bombing London, 
and a truly great representative of the Anglican 
Church, the Reverend Michael Coleman, came to Macon 
and spoke at Christ's Church there. I will never forget 
that evening. 


After his speech there, under the auspices of 
“Bundles for Britain”, I believe it was, he was en- 
tertained at the home of some friends of mine. We 
were sitting around the fireside talking, and he was 
telling us more about the bombing of Britain, and 
while he was telling about the Germans flying over 
in these planes and the way the British boys went up 
to meet them and drove them off, a lady in the small 
group interrupted and said, “I believe in peace at any 
price.” He turned slightly toward her and said, “I feel 
very sorry for you,’ and then turned and resumed 
his talk. 


I can’t help but feel sorry for anybody, minister or 
not, who thinks that the closing of the public schools is 
an extremity that must be avoided at any cost. I can’t 
help but wonder when I read that sentence, when I 
first heard that sentence, what would have happened 
to the world if the British people had been taught 
19 years ago, “peace at any price.” 


If it were a spiritual- moral - religious problem, it 
would have long ago been settled by the men of God 
who have graced the pulpits of the cathedrals and the 
churches and the synagogues of Georgia during the past 
century. 


If the segregation of the races in public schools had 
been irreligious, un-Godlike, those eminent divines 
would long since have so told us. They would not have 
needed a Warren or a Frankfurter or a Black or a 
Douglas to have taught them anything about religion. 


Don’t be brainwashed, my friends, into thinking that 
the South has been driven to defend the wrong side of 
a moral or spiritual issue. (Do those words sound 
familiar to you? They were over in that left column.) 
The problem has no such facets as that. 


It originated as a political problem, pure and simple, 
conceived, born and nurtured in that struggle for 
power known as politics. It has become a politico-legal 
problem. 


To know the real facts you have to go a long way 
back. You must go back to 1619. The colony of Vir- 
ginia was settled by the British in 1607. Twelve years 
later Dutch slave traders brought African slaves to 
Virginia and sold them. That was the beginning of the 
institution of slavery on this continent. 


As the colonies of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and all the rest of the original 13 were 
successively settled, slavery became prevalent among 
them. The colored people in their native land had been 
accustomed to a warm climate, so they thrived in the 
warmer Southern states. They were more adapted to 
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work in the fields ef the South than they were in the 
industries of the North. 


But, while the number of sanes, ee. South gas 
far greater than in the North, the. an eae ar more 
active in furnishing and pera mya AA is engaged in 
the slave trade. The New Englan e ya ucted the 
traffic resulting in the sales in the South. 


3 original colonies, separated from the mother 
rin first combined under the Articles of Con- 
federation; and then in 1789 formed the union sup- 
posed to be regulated by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is hard for us to realize that the colenial period of 
American history extended over a period of 182 years, 
while only 170 years have elapsed since the formation 
of the union. But when the Constitution was signed, 
the contracting parties, the states who signed it, at 
least in three instances, recognized slavery as a legal 
institution. Not only that, but the Constitution provided 
that the migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the states might think proper to admit must 
not be prohibited by Congress until 1808. The slave 
traders were given 20 years within which to wear 
out their ships. 


And when that Constitution was adopted they put 
into it what was known as the Tenth Amendment— 
the last of the Ten Amendments which comprise the 
Bill of Rights. “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively or to the 
people.” 


Acting under that clause—that reserved power some 
states abolished slavery, others continued it. And, 
strange to say, though the state of Massachusetts 
abolished slavery, she retained separate schools for 
white and colored children. 


In 1849, one hundred and ten years ago, 12 years 
before the beginning of the War Between the States, 
the first case arose in these United States respecting, 
regarding, deciding the question of whether a state 
= ye right to segregate children in the public 
schools. 


And, the Supreme judicial court of the state of 
Massachusetts, in a case in which Charles Sumner— 
who afterwards became the arch-enemy of the South— 
in which Charles Sumner was counsel, decided that 
although the Massachusetts Constitution provided for 
“per gl reis and ne of all people, that 

e ` lassachusetts had t i : 
children in her public schools. ee ee 


Ph dg about that same time, these slave trading 
s ips ad worn out, so suddenly up there in New Eng- 
and the cry of abolition arose and a war ensued. About 


all that that war i 
draw from the wA Si was the South could not with- 


We in the South, your for i i 
: 73 efathers and mine, didn’t 
Sent eae vie = for the purpose of determining whether 
y was legal or not. The war was fought because 
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the states of the South thought that the Constitution 
of the United States was a contract from which they 
could withdraw when they thought it was broken. 
President Lincoln and the North said that they 
couldn’t. It took four years of bloody war to decide 
that they couldn’t. But, that was all that the war de- 
cided. They couldn’t withdraw. 


Now, shortly after the end of the war the Fourteenth 
Amendment was adopted, and that’s the amendment 
that’s causing all of the trouble today. “No state”, it 
says, “shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the law”. Now, my friends, I 
don’t want to go into too legalistic a talk with you, 
but I do want you to get this point in learning your 
facts—and these are facts. 


Mark that phrase well, “No state shall deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the law.” That amendment was adopted, or was sup- 
posed to have been adopted, in 1868. Within five years 
after its adoption, the Supreme Courts of the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, California, Nevada and 
Missouri decided that despite that amendment those 
states had a right to operate public school systems in 
which the white and colored races were separated. 


Some five or six years later the Supreme Court 
of New York decided the same thing. That was so 
much the “law of the land” in those days that not 
one of those cases was appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. And the question never reached 
the Supreme Court of the United States until 1896, 
when in the famous case of Plessy vs. Ferguson, the 
Supreme Court of the United States established the 
separate but equal doctrine, applied not to public 
schools but to transportation, railroad cars, the “Jim 
Crow” laws. 


And, it wasn’t until 31 years later, in 1927, sixty 
years after the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
headed by that great jurist, that great American and 
ex-president of the United States, William Howard 
Taft, unanimously held that it had been decided so 
many times that the states of this union had the right 
to segregate the races in the public schools that it 
was no longer an open question in that court. 


Now that was some sixty years after the end of 
the war. And with that green light shining from that 
case decided by Chief Justice Taft, the states of the 
South, emerging from reconstruction, emerging from 
the war period, began the construction of a mag- 
nificent public school system. 


My friends, I noticed in the paper today, some 
gentleman speaking on this subject at a church yester- 
day afternoon said that if we in the South had pro- 
vided better schools for the colored people 20 years 
ago that this crisis never would have arisen. That is 
an utter damnation of the Supreme Court of the 
United States if that is true, because is the Supreme 
Court of the United States punishing us for not hav- 
ing furnished better schools 20 years ago? 
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that young gentleman realizes that 
thiand ef ours some 60 years 


ie $ When 
from reconstruction didn't have money enough for 


aria A “for white children, mach less for colored chil- 
a but in m county we 
the best we Sow F for them then. 

: war 1927 when that case was decided 
oy Ula Justice Taft | wonder if my friend who Wa 


mem of the Legislature knows what the total ap- 
=< of the state of Georgia was for the opera- 


ogir the whole state im 1927 and 1925 Vifteen mil- 
lion dollars: And we were called, I say “we” because 
I happened to be a member of that | ,islature, we 
were called the spendthrift legislature because we 
appropriated 15 mi ions of dollars, when Diek Russell 
was speaker, to operate the whole state o! Georgia, 

Much has been made of the fact that a distinguished 
G ‘an has called the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the segrecation cases an fe- 
complished fact. Weil, it’s an accomplished fact that I 
am standing on this platform talking to you, but that 
doesn’t mean that I will remain here forever, 

The Supreme Court decided Brown vs. Topeka. 
That dees not mean that the court cannot be shown 
that it was wrong. Four of the nine who decided it 
have left, one by th, three by resignation, It is our 
earnest hope that in a proper case we will be permit- 


ted to demonstrate to a trial court and to the Supreme 
Court, that Brown vs. Topeka, the segregation case, 
is basically and in the light of experience wrong. 
Wrong legally and wrong morally 


A court, which in the Texas primary case admitted 
error, ought not to be averse to admitting error when 
error can be mathematically demonstrated. A court 
which in the Girard College case recently, tacitly ad- 
mitted error, may do so again. 


By every legal means we seck to have the court 
correct a grievous wrong, and in so doing we defy no 
one, we flout nobedy; we point out error and ask its 
nha if the decision should not be changed, 


soon as she could get rid of the carpetbaggers of that 
ov. That Constitution of 1877, as pein ox i 
this provision in it, and I beg you to follow it 
SF ne: Pi qpating: “There shall bs a horoo h system 
common schools for the education of Maa as 
a as practicable, the expenses of which 
shall ee wat for by taxation or otherwise. The 
schools be free to all children of the state, but 
separate schools shall be provided for the white and 
races, 
That 


‘Talmadge for eliminating it, and they can't blame 
man Ta inating it. Governor Bilis Arnall eliminated 


me ore 
it. 

When Ellis Arnall was Governor of Georgin in 1945 
he appointed a Constitutional commission which wrete 
a new Constitution, and in the place of that provision 
which | read to you there was substituted this, and 
this is in your present Conatitution of Georgia: 


“The provision of an adequate education for the 
“hall be a primary obligation of the State of 


{tizen 

Georgia, the expense of which shall be provided for 
hy taxation, Separate schools shali be provided for the 
white ood colored races,” 


go, 4 the fundamental law of the State of Geor- 
gin hei Conatitution—provides today, there is no re 
quirement for a system of common or ublic schools. 


‘he people of Geor changed that fourteen years 
ago. The people of jeorgia now say to the State, His 
Gover vor, ite legislators, “It is your primary obliga- 
tion to provide an adeguate education for the citizens. 
What i an adequate education, you, Governor snd 
legislators, determine. But if you determine to have a 


system of public schools, separate schools shall be 
maintained for the white and colored races.” So if 
the Supreme Court of the United States should ever 
decide that the provision for separate schools ts in- 
valid, then Georgia has no constitutional or legal right 
under her present Constitution and laws to operate a 
public school system at all. 


The fact and the law or simply this: if the Consti- 
tution of the United States is so construed as to pre- 
vent Georgia from operating separate schools, Georgia 
has no right to operate any schools. Georgia's Consti- 
tution and laws do not permit her to operate schools 
in which the races are mixed. 


Now, lest you be confused by brainwashing and so- 
called legal doctrine emanating from the imagination 
of columnists, while the Constitution of the United 
States is, as every schoolboy knows, the Supreme law 
of the land, that supreme law of the land cannot comi- 
pel Georgia to operate a system of public schools in 
which the races are mixed. That supreme law of the 
land, as construed by a court, may compe 
Georgia to abandon public school system, but no 
federal court can ever compel the Governor and the 
legislature and the people of Georgia to Pe ag 
maintain and operate a of public in 

into 


which the races are 


And don't let anyone delude | that 
the federal has pama ni - 
operate mixed | It has done no swe 
has decreed Virginia must. it 
operates any schools ms 


construed “ + o . ri 4 Ma i 


; Ya 2 
rel dalled aaa 


ee) ee, te ee ee 


a RURI Ay ya 
F R b Fal | a 
N UNTRR usi th ve i din iu K 
NI mid Bt ny ay i 
p yaje ui ue ii à ppi it | 
Be otpa et oH (le Ht Hi 
ie ent aa alt eli Hel 

. k ¥ | 
F HiT Hit at if It f It | JR 
Hea ani h one jii Hi 

Hii TAT ARA ERE Soe 3 tt 

sense aH Sh “Wa a RNT fit. 

Ml He, geases jAy 
iii: GAA ya i 
ji 3 sia Il innin ik: ji i! 
; Het tile a a j 
a oi alt Bel à HI alae HHT i 
2 ih il at iis sili Wa 
igs ant à te x i i he i ines HE 
shpi ili ie ne EE 
va JT iF ' rete, 
iil ipa: i iain h BU | 
liels 


lived majority, will not in the 20th century sacrifice 
nye ay ng aat jo DF SND omt polities to 
satisfy an organised minority 


The people of Georgia will sever inflict upan their 
chiliren such an education at such a price 


Se, f give you my opinion that there is pot amr 
te be any integration of publie acheole in Georyia., A 
We heed not have integration to have edhucatoon 


im our study of the question of bow to fulfill our 
oMigation to educate withent integrating we have 


greatly handira pine. if you Were tr ‘ier yoy 
young son to play baschal! rou might very foly any 
te him: “Ben, te be a strike. a pliched ba WA 
ome of homs plate and be betw eva 
. ai hie kases” 
Now you would fee pretty tediy. + if 
g~ SOR came home oce eveming an Dad. 
(ome ap le bet ada wità tee ts ARO 
filled amd the ampire called my t - | dnt 
strike at Pitches beire my ai a them 
rites. amd when | asked why } Th ee 
changed the rules: they're toe bar her’. 
Se, we whe are (Omme vem wes) R Tying 
te advice these whome primary 661) mish an 
adequate education to yout zbhilórer ars creatliy hand 
appi 
ig the Poe marking the f e w | joel etey 
even where ki b cow we can fs afely advise, If 
ibẹ pede vem meewed while the ptt: ba me im Slight 
we ean, with some certainty, a + 
Se, aesuming that legal princ; wl me further 
heve te bew te pepchetogical aa. | speaking 


for wyte, am firmiy af the opinion that the state af 
(eergim can falfl ber comstitetions! obligation of 
tially prowkdieg an sdequste edecaiion for her chil- 
without ever integratieg a nzi > howl anywhere 


im bec 

1, for ane, know too thet token integration is a snare 
smi « dioses. If anyone ever really and sincerely be- 
lieved that taken wwuld satisfy the politica) 
macime koowewr sı Netioma! Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. certainly that belief 
was dissipated by the revelation of thet organization 
im Plertis last week. 

for ome, am definitely of the opinios that Georgia 
aes te make grants to perents for the sdara- 
ten of ee sui Cut Se paresis sey 
these grunts to defray the tuition of children 


federal govern the føderal courts the 
< ling the « af hasle suosi be 
arma. t aa thw Mate af 


the local wazi, ef s 
af what herp blie mber 
veeted with the perfect kasi ee ee wa j te 
abeslutely divesting the state of ony tnt we 


With these provisions far grants 
of whe! had been sehen! Pripertiss azi 


| 


deductions from tnewme tas armenta 
donate! for educational par the state will here 
exhev:'ed ite powers, wader the Comat ation ss mew 


i 
: 
| 
f 


| hol been concerned at the Ume k 
plannei and « ad sbowt the tax deduct 
unt) 3! ourred te me that the fowker al 
permit, deductions from oar iieo for 


li 


dona's! by taxpayers te churches and other elim 
institutions. If the federal government aa permit cock 
donations without there theratry teing a vieletion A 
the First Amendment, certainly the state ah 
them without becoming involved with the F 

hut now, when the state or one of its subdivishess 


diveste itself of what had been sehact properties, 
shali buy them, or who wili 


a 
dusiry, Private capital. Private then mest AT 
a — vacuum and form first « pri- 
vele school foundation, and secondly, in each county ot 
wasi one private school corporation. 


There re ey shes WA 
rane, bh ag ate rimary hosel 
ever publie ac te p can 
and prespat as well as private secondary scheci«. 


Those industries, those cithens whe have feared and 


ref the ever of 
a. seriog Sea ST mkati pom 
may now have their eppertanity 


sich te remain fre, i sep F ir ae 
Ere ee es 


The State of Georgia—of whem 


bist fa wh ey 4 


aae Pray hed A 5 á 
-_— F 7 
7 ie 


et Sees ae ae 
age me aa za 


“ ea. tr raat) > ba 
Wa 
1 e him as a prot m 


see him in January, 1988, taking the oath as Senator 
from Georgia in the Senate of the United States, 


I see him serving through the depression of the 30'a, 
the war of the 40'a and the troublesome years which 
have followed. I see him as the South's hope for presi- 
dent of the United States in 1948 and 1952. I see him 
shunted aside in favor of lesser men because of the 

ace of his birth, and I sit with him again as | hear 

im say, “I would not exchange my Southern birth- 
right for any presidency”. 


I see him respected in the Senate, fighting the bat- 
tles cf his country and his state; ever courageous, ever 
sincere, ever honest, ever seeking the answer to one 
question and one alone . . . what is right? | speak, of 
course, of Dick Russell, and I am privileged to bring 
you a message from him to you here tonight. I quote 
from a letter which he wrote Mr. Wesley just a day 
or two ago, with a copy te me giving me permission 
te quote from it as I might desire. I cite this, my 
friends, as an example of the kind of man you've got 
working with you and for you, trying to help you solve 
this problem. 


“Tt is heartening”, said Senator Russell, “to see that 
the citizens of Northside Atlanta, who believe in pre- 
serving segregation in the schools, are taking steps 
to make your voices heard and your views known. In 
recent months we have witnessed a deliberate cam- 
paign to mislead the people of Georgia into believing 
that they face the immediate choice of integrated 
schools or no form of education for their children. 


“The object of this campaign is to persuade the peo- 
ple to swallow the fatal bait of token integration. Of 
course, there can be no such thing as token integra- 
tion. This is merely a device of the race mixers to 
obtain total and complete integration. 


“The people of North Carolina are now discovering 
that the N.A.A.C.P. and their fellow integrationists 
will never accept mixed schools on a token basis. I 
commend the Northside Association to Continue Segre- 
gated Education for your refusal to surrender your 
children to token integration and for your determina- 
tion to see that Georgians continue to run Georgia 


I think of another man, too, now also a Senator 
from ja to the Senate of the United States. I 
think of gracefully bowing to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia on March 19, 1947, and 
vacating the office of Governor. I see him come back 
by the overwhelming vote of his 
ace of 


f 
he knew 


— 


a ge 


ation, “what is beet for my ie? W k 
for my Georgians?" He knows hat in ds tomate 


vestion is the answer to the grea 
i AP best for America’? greater question, 


For he knows that the last bulwark of Constitutions! 
government is in the South and in Georgia. 


And | think of our tenable representatives from ten 
separate regions of the state, and of our Lieutenant 
Governor and of the senators and representatives of 
the counties of the state in the General Assembly of 
Georgin. They are leaders ever battling for the good 
of Georgia. 


And, finally, I think of the man who is our chief 
execu'ive, Governor Ernest Vandiver, I see him pre- 
paring himself throughout his life for the position he 
fills today. 1 see him valiantly and intellectually ready 
to face any erisis which may confront him. 


And when I think of those ople, I think that we 
of the State of Georgia should proud of them— 
proud of their aig | aa ya of their innate 
atreneth and courage. And, I think that we should 
repel any effort to undermine them, but, on the con- 
trary, we should say to them, “We have confidence 
in you, your ability, your integrity, your leadership, 
your desire for the right. We know that you are earnest 
and sineere in your efforts to prevent the calamities 
of the integration of our publie schools, your efforts 
to provide an adequate education for Georgia citizens. 
We shall help you.” 


Let us make a pledge to them: We shall help you to 
provide education without integration. We shail help 
you to let the politicos, whether labeled ig ba oe 
or labeled Democrats, whether they be from New 

or Illinois, Michigan or Ohio, California or Kinon 
to let those politicians know that the bp 
Georgia’s children is Georgia’s business and Geor- 
gia's citizens will attend to that business. 


